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the same rank in a natural arrangement as well-established 
species. 


XVITI.—Ornithological Notes from Mauritius. By EDWARD 
Newton, M.A., C.M.Z.S. No.1. A Visit: to Round Island. 


Rounp Istanp lies about twenty-five or thirty miles north-east 
of Mauritius, and is about a mile and a half long by a mile wide. 
The land rises at once from the sea to about the height of a thou- 
sand feet, and is consequently very steep. Here the Red-tailed 
Tropic-bird (Phaéton rubricauda, Bodd.) breeds in very large 
numbers. They are the tamest birds I ever saw, and do not 
know what fear is. They never attempt to leave their single 
ege or nestling at one’s approach, but merely stick out their 
feathers and scream, pecking at one’s legs with their beaks. 
It is the fashion on the island for visitors to remove the old 
bird from its egg by a slight shove, and then placing the foot 
gently on its head, to draw out the long tail-feathers. It 
resents this insult by screaming and snapping, but never tries 
to escape by flying or shuffling along the ground; in fact, 
like all birds which have their legs placed so far behind, they 
cannot rise off a flat surface, but require a drop of a few feet to 
give them an impetus. One that had an unusually tight tail I 
lifted up and held in the air by that appendage, and it flapped 
in my hand until the feathers gave way, when it flew off, but 
having left a young one behind, returned almost to my feet in 
two minutes or so, as if nothing had happened. They do not 
appear at all particular in the choice of a place to deposit their 
single egg. They make no nest; but the shelter of an overhang- 
ing rock, or the protection of the arched roots of the Vacoa (a 
species of Pandanus), seems preferred. On one occasion I found 
an old lady asleep on her egg, and she was extremely indignant 
at being stirred up and having her tail stolen. It is curious that 
I did not see a single egg without its owner sitting on it, and 
perhaps one may hence presume that they feed at night. In some 
places their nests were excessively numerous, their eggs or young 
occurring every few yards. There were to be found about as many 
young as eggs, some of the former almost as large as their mothers, 
and uearly able to fly; but I did not see a single immature bird 
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that had started in life on its own account, though I have no 
doubt many had already done so. Most of the eggs had been 
incubated some time; in fact, on blowing fifty or so of them, I 
hardly think that I found half a dozen fresh, the majority being 
within a few days of hatching. I was rather short of baskets 
for carrying eggs, and consequently I did not get as many as I 
might have done. Certainly I had been told that the eggs 
might be picked up by the thousand, but I had not believed the 
statement. This species is much finer and larger than the Yel- 
low-billed one (P. flavirostris, Brandt). Of this there were a few 
about the island ; but I did not find a single egg, or see a bird on 
the ground. When on the wing, the fine rosy colour suffused 
over the whole under surface of the Red-tailed species comes 
out very well. 

On the north-east of the island, where there is more of a cliff 
than anywhere else, is a tolerably large colony of Petrels (perhaps 
the Puffinus chlororhynchus of Lesson), called ‘ Kous’—dark- 
brown birds about the size of Puffinus anglorum, with yellowish- 
white legs and feet. I dare say they are spread over the 
greater part of the island, but there are more at this one spot 
than any other. They are as tame as the Pazlles-en-queue, but 
not so harmless. They breed under stones, and bite most 
awfully if they get a chance. The only way to get them out 
and take their single egg—for they, too, lay but one—is to 
contrive to turn them round so that one can grab their folded 
wings and tail. If dropped on the ground they will run about, 
and for some time will not try to fly; but if thrown into the 
air, they will glide down gently towards the sea. On going 
near any rock where there may be a dozen or two, one bird 
seems to give the alarm, and a chorus of the most extraordinary 
sounds immediately proceeds from under ground. I hardly know 
what to compare it to, as there is nothing like it except, perhaps, 
the noise made by cats when they set up their backs and squall; 
and though there may not be a thousand, as the imagina- 
tive boy in the story averred, yet “ father’s old Tom and the 
neighbour’s dead ’un” could never make the row these few birds 
do. It is kept up for a minute or two, and increases when the 
individuals are hauled out in the manner above described. All 
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the eggs I got (about twenty-five in number) were either fresh or 
nearly so. There are hardly any other birds in Round Island, 
and these two are prubably the only species that breed there, with 
the exception of the small Turtle-Dove (Geopelia striata, Gray), 
of which I saw a pair—the only land-birds, indeed, I observed. 
Between Round Island and Mauritius I saw a few Frigate-birds 
(Tachypetes ?), another species of Shearwater (Procellaria 
assimilis of Gould, I think), and a few Noddy Terns (Anoiis 
stolidus, Leach). These latter are said to breed on Serpent Island, 
about two miles to the northward of Round Island, whence it 
looks as if covered with a slight snow-shower—an appearance 
said to be caused by the dung of the birds. It has only been 
once or twice visited, and we had not time to go there; be- 
sides, the landing there is always exceedingly difficult. Round 
Island for that matter is bad enough, and is only accessible two 
months in the year. On it there are still the remains of the 
cave and old stone wall which was built as a shelter by the late 
Colonel Lloyd when he was there some fifteen or sixteen years 
ago, and had to stay more than a week on account of a hurri- 
cane. The present Acting Surveyor-General, to whom the island 
belongs, and who accompanied me on my visit, was then one of 
the party. They were thought by all here to have been lost or 
starved, and a steamer was sent to their relief; but from the 
number of empty bottles that are left, they could not have done 
so badly in the drinking way. We were only away one night, 
that of November 3, and left again the following day at noon ; so 
we had not much time, and I suppose I shall not be able to get 
there again for another year. 


XIX.—On the American Barbets (Capitomde). 
By Purr Luriey SCLATER. 


(Plate VI.) 


Tur true Barbets of the tropics of both hemispheres (Capitonide) 
have been united by some systematists with the Woodpeckers 
(Picida), whilst others have mixed them up with the Fissirostral 
Bucconide or Puff-birds—a group which cannotcertainly be placed 
far from the Kingfishers (Alcedinide). Though I agree with the 


